.  .  tlM  •ekleveoMBta  vf  tlM  Necr* 
properiy  Mt  fortk  will  crows  Um  •• 
a  factor  in  early  hninaa  progrcoo  and 
a  aaaker  of  modem  ctviltaatlon  ** 
— Dr.  Carter  Woodaoo 
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28th  Spini^arn  Medalist,  jurist  (U.  S.  Court  of  Appeals)  and 
educator,  **for  his  distinguished  career  as  a  jurist  and  as  an 
uncompromising  champion  of  equal  justice.  His  every  act, 
and  particularly  his  protest  against  racial  bigotry  in  an  army 
lighting  for  the  democratic  processes,  has  established  a  stand¬ 
ard  of  character  and  conduct.”  Presented  June  6,  1943,  by 
Congressman  Will  Rogers,  Jr.,  of  California,  at  the  34th  an¬ 
nual  conference  of  the  NAACP,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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EDUCATION 

FINDINGS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

From  The  1961  U.  S.  Commisttion  on  Civil  Kiirhts  Report 


(Part  One) 

The  Nation’s  progress  in  remov  ing 
the  stultifying  effects  of  segrega¬ 
tion  in  the  public  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  —  North,  South. 
East,  and  West  —  is  slow  indeed. 
During  the  period  1959-61,  only  44 
school  districts  in  the  17  Southern 
and  border  States  initiated  de- 
.segregation  programs;  13  of  these 
acted  under  court  orders;  15  more 
were  pressured  into  action  by 
jx'nding  suits.  Seven  years  after 
the  Supreme  Court  decision  in  the 
“School  Segregation  Cases,”  2,062 
school  districts  in  the  South  that 
enroll  both  white  and  Negro  pupils 
had  not  even  started  to  comply 
with  the  requiiements  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution.  These  include  all  dis¬ 
tricts  in  Alabama,  Georgia.  Missis¬ 
sippi,  and  South  Carolina:  all  but 
one  in  Florida,  and  one  in  Louisi¬ 
ana.  Some  of  the  775  that  have 
started  to  desegregate  have  barely 
begun  a  12-year  progression; 
others,  by  making  all  initial  as¬ 
signments  by  race  and  placing  the 
burden  of  seeking  transfer  on  Ne¬ 
gro  pupils  often  under  extensive 
pupil  placement  procedures  have 
kept  at  a  minimum  the  number  of 
Negroes  in  attendance  at  formerly 
white  schools. 

In  the  North  and  the  West  where 
segregation  by  race,  color,  religion, 
or  national  origin  is  not  ollicially 
countenanced,  it  exists  in  fact  in 
many  public  schools.  A  Federal 
court  decision  in  the  “New  Ro¬ 
chelle.  N.  Y.,”  case  in  Januar> 
1%1  (affirmed  by  the  court  of  ap¬ 
peals)  which  required  the  desegre¬ 
gation  of  a  public  school  in  a 
northein  city,  was  probably  the 
most  significant  single  event  af¬ 
fecting  equal  protection  of  the 
laws  in  public  ^ucation  since  the 
Supreme  Court’s  decision  in  the 
“Little  Rock”  case  in  1958. 


I.,egislative  resistance  to  desegre¬ 
gation  has  continued  in  some 
Southern  States,  notably  Louisi¬ 
ana.  Others,  such  as  Virginia  and 
Georgia,  have  shifted  from  mas¬ 
sive  resistance  to  freedom  of 
choice  fortified  by  tuition  grants. 
The  former  proved  unconstitution¬ 
al;  the  new  strategy  is  now  before 
the  courts.  The  “Prince  Edward 
(V’a.)”  case  raised  the  question 
whether  the  closing  of  the  public 
schools  and  financing  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  all  children  who  seek  it  in 
ju  ivate  schools  is  an  evasion  of  a 
court  order  to  desegregate.  In  the 
“St.  Helena”  case  the  closing  of 
a  public  school  in  accordance  with 
I.x)uisiana  State  law  to  avoid  the 
necessity  of  desegregating  has 
l)een  successfully  challenged  as  a 
denial  of  equal  protection  under 
(he  14th  amendment. 

The  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  has  been  active  in 
the  “New  Orlecins”  case  to  prevent 
nullification  of  constitutional  prin¬ 
ciples  by  State  action;  to  prevent 
evasion  of  the  Federal  court  order 
to  desegregate  public  schools;  and 
to  provide  protection  to  Negro 
children  assigned  t  o  formerl.v 
white  schools.  He  has  also  filed 
a  brief  as  “amicus  curiae”  in  St. 
Helena.  By  invitation  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  court  in  the  “New  Rochelle” 
case,  he  filed  a  brief  advising  the 
court  with  regard  to  the  order  to 
be  entered.  Only  in  “Prince  Ed¬ 
ward”  has  the  Federal  court  de¬ 
nied  the  Attorney  General  the 
right  to  intervene  to  protect  the 
interests  of  the  United  States. 
During  the  |ieriud  1959-61  there 
have  been  numerous  desegregation 
suits  in  the  Federal  courts.  The 
law  of  desegregation  is  gradually 
emerging  as  lower  courts  have  had 
to  apply  the  principles  of  the 
“School  Segregation  Cases.”  and 
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JANUARY 


1.  99th  anniversary  of  “The 
Emancipation  Proclamation.” 
1863. 

2.  "The  Liberator,”  William 
Lloyd  Garrison’s  newspaper, 
began  publication,  1831. 

3.  First  Negro  YMCA  organized 
in  Washington,  D.  C.,  1853. 

4.  Benjamin  Lundy,  coloniza- 
tionist,  born  1793. 

,5.  George  Washington  Car\’er, 
scientist,  died  1943. 

6.  Charles  Sumner,  fearless  ad¬ 
vocate  of  justice,  born  1811.  ^ 

7.  Colonel  Charles  Young,  West 
Point  graduate,  died  in  Li¬ 
beria,  1922. 

8.  David  Walker,  first  Negro  to 
attack  slavery  through  the 
press,  published  “Walker’s 
Appeal”  in  Boston,  1829. 

9.  Morris  Brown,  second  Bishop 
of  the  AME  Church,  born 
1770. 

10.  ICC’s  order  outlawing  racial 
segregation  of  interstate  pas¬ 
sengers  on  trains  and  buses, 
and  waiting  rooms,  became 
operative  1956. 

11.  Hatian  Independence  from 
American  Occupation,  1946. 

12.  Southern  Christian  Leader¬ 
ship  Conference  founded  in 
Atlanta,  1957. 

13.  Shiloh  Presbyterian  Church 
(first  Negro),  formally  re¬ 
cognized  and  taken  over  by 

the  N.  Y  Presbytery,  1822. 

14.  Ethel  Wf  .er’s  great  dramatic 
triumph  acclaimed  by  critics 
for  her  role  in  “Mamba’s 
Daughter,”  1939. 

15.  William  Pickens,  orator, 
author  and  equal  rights 
fighter,  born  1881. 

16.  Jefferson  Franklin  Long  took 
oath  as  the  only  Negro  Con¬ 
gressman  from  Georgia,  1871. 


17.  Paul  Cuffee,  owner  of  three 
ships  and  first  Negio  coloni- 
zationist,  born  1759 

18.  Daniel  Hale  Williams,  physi¬ 
cian  and  surgeon,  the  first  to 
perform  a  successful  opera¬ 
tion  on  the  human  heart, 
born  1858. 

19.  'The  First  African  Baptist 
Church  organized  in  Savan¬ 
nah,  Georgia,  1788. 

20.  Andrew  Bryan  ordained  the 
first  pastor  of  the  First  Afri¬ 
can  Baptist  Church,  1788. 

21.  Osai  Tutu  Kwamina  defeated 
the  British  under  Sir  Charles 
McCarthy  at  Assamako,  Ash¬ 
anti,  1824. 

22.  Toussaint  L’Ouverture  e  n- 
tered  the  city  of  Santo  Do¬ 
mingo,  1801. 

23.  Lott  Carey,  minister  and  pio¬ 
neer  leader  in  Liberia  sailed 
for  that  country.  1821. 

24.  D.  E.  Howard,  received  a 
patent  for  his  invention  of 
“An  Optical  Apparatus  for 
indicating  the  position  of  a 
tool,”  1939. 

25.  First  U.  S.  Negro  regiment 
organized,  1863. 

26.  Congress  passed  The  Dyer 
Anti-Lynching  Bill,  1922. 

27.  Will  Marion  Cook,  famed  mu¬ 
sical  composer,  born  1869. 

28.  George  Boutwell,  author  of 
the  13th  Constitutional  Am 
endment,  born  1818. 

29.  Federal  Court  rules  that  clos 
ing  of  selected  schools  to 
avoid  integration  violates 
Constitution,  1959. 

30.  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt, 
32nd  President,  born  1882. 

31.  13th  Amendment  passed  by 
the  House,  on  reconsidera¬ 
tion,  1865. 
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other  pertinent  Supreme  Court 
pronouncements,  to  specific  pro¬ 
blems.  Recent  decisions  indicate 
that  initial  assignment  of  all  pu¬ 
pils  by  race  subject  to  the  Jight 
to  apply  for  transfer  does  not  meet 
constitutional  requirements,  and 
that  equal  protection  of  the  laws 
demands  that  the  same  criteria  for 
assignment  must  be  appled  to  both 
whites  and  Negroes.  This  should 
lead  to  a  reevaluation  not  only  of 
administrative  procedures  under 
punil  placement  plans  but  of  the 
entire  concept  of  pupil  placement 
as  a  method  of  desegregation. 

In  “N  e  w  K  o  e  h  e  1 1  e”  the  court 
Diaced  on  the  school  board  the  ob¬ 
ligation  of  undoing  segregation 
created  prior  to  1949  by  gerry¬ 
mandering,  of  school  zones.  As  this 
principle  has  been  affirmed  on  ap¬ 
peal,  school  boards  having  unira- 
cial  schools  can  no  longer  justify 
it  merely  on  the  basis  of  residen¬ 
tial  patterns  in  combination  with 
a  neighborhood  schooj  |X)licy.  An\ 
existing  segregation  may  be  con¬ 
stitutionally  suspect.  Sch(X)l  boards 
that  want  to  operate  their  schools 
in  a  constitutional  manner  may 
have  to  inquire  info  the  cause  of 
any  existing  segregation.  They 
may  have  to  prove  that  zoning 
lines  follow  residential  patterns  by 
coincidence,  not  design;  that  the 
sites  and  sizes  of  schools  were  not 
fixed  to  a.ssure  segregation:  that 
residential  patterns  were  not  offi¬ 
cially  created  in  the  first  instance. 
Thus  “New  Rochelle”  challenges 
many  schools  boards  in  the  North 
and  in  the  West  which  have 
thought  they  were  immune  from 
attack  because  existing  segrega¬ 
tion  did  not  result  from  .school  as¬ 
signment  explicitly  b.v  race. 


Many  dependents  of  military  per¬ 
sonnel  are  still  attending  segre¬ 
gated  off-base  schools  in  the 
Southern  States,  particularly  in 
Alabama,  Georgia,  I>ouisiana,  Mis¬ 
sissippi.  and  South  Carolina.  In 
the  past  2  years  a  few  off-base 
schools  have  been  desegregated  in 
Arkansas,  Florida,  and  North  Car¬ 
olina  by  voluntary  agreement;  and 
in  Tennessee  by  court  order.  In 
Texas  an  on-base  school  operated 
b.v  local  school  authorities  was  de¬ 
segregated  only  after  suit  was 
filed.  In  many  places  on-base 
schools  provide  elementary  school 
instruction  only;  high  school  stu¬ 
dents  must  face  the  problem  of 
segregated  schools  in  local  com¬ 
munities. 

Continued  In  Next  Issue 
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